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him that his party would give him their support. I wish the people to 
keep their eyes on the conduct of the two governments, and by petitions, 
by public meetings, by deputations, endeavor to avoid those evil conse- 
quences which must inevitably arise, if we suffer national feeling to be 
aroused. 



Military System in France. 

Mr. Grant, whose Great Metropolis, or account of London some ten or 
twelve years ago, is probably fresh in the memory of most of our readers, 
has since published a similar work on Paris and its People, from which we 
take a few extracts on military matters in France. 

Mode of entering the Service. — The practice which prevails in this 
country of purchasing commissions in the army, is wholly unknown in 
France. All enter by the same door, namely, by voluntary enlistment, or 
by conscription, as privates. The idea of a person entering the army a full- 
fledged officer, as with us, strikes the French as ridiculous. Hence it is 
that so many of the sons of the first families in France are to be found in 
the ranks, living on the same scanty and homely fare, sleeping in the same 
beds, and submitting in all respects to the same privations as the sons of 
the poorest peasant. 

Pay of the Army. — French soldiers are poorly paid. The officers 
receive but a very poor allowance compared with the pay received by 
the officers in the English army. The pittance of the privates is also small, 
— so small as hardly to be credited in this country. A colonel in the cav- 
alry receives only 275/. per annum ; a colonel in the infantry, 250/.; a 
captain in the infantry of the first class, 144?. ; and a captain of the second 
class, 120/. The various grades of other officers are paid in the same pro- 
portion. But the allowance of the private is still more miserably small. 
Nominally he receives fourpence-halfpenny per diem, but in reality not 
more than three-halfpence are available to him for pocket money. From 
his allowance one penny is deducted for the purpose of forming a small 
fund out of which he may supply himself with the requisite linen, stock- 
ings, and other little articles, such as shaving and washing materials. 
Three half-pence are withheld for his food, which is always taken in 
mess. Another half-penny is taken from him for some other purpose, 
which was mentioned to me by one of the soldiers, but it has escaped 
my memory. So that after all these deductions are made, he has no more 
than three half-pence per diem to keep in his pocket. 

How, it will be asked, does the French soldier contrive to manage on 
so small a sum 1 He cannot manage at all were it not that he has, in most 
cases, some other means of replenishing his pockets. The French soldiers 
are not, as with us, the refuse of society, — men whose profligate habits 
have driven them into the army ; they are mostly the sons of farmers and 
tradesmen in easy circumstances, and their parents, in the majority of cases, 
supply them with pocket money during the period of their service. You 
cannot walk the streets of Paris without perceiving that they are a much 
superior class of persons to our soldiers. You see intelligence in their 
faces, and what the French call style in their manner. When not on duty, 
you see them in twos and threes in the streets, and at public places, walk- 
ing arm in arm together. Many of them are great readers, and others are 
artists. I one day saw, in the Louvre, a private copying a large painting 
by one of the French masters ; and so well was it done, that none but an 
artist could have discovered a difference between the copy and the original. 

Mode of Living. — The French soldiers are allowed only two meals a 
day. The first, or breakfast, is at nine in the morning ; and the other, or 
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dinner, is at five in the afternoon. Both meals are nearly the same : they 
consist of soup, meat, vegetables and brown bread. On every fifth day there 
are no meat dinners, but simply potatoes and rice. No beer or vin ordi- 
naire is allowed ; their drink is bad water, with about a glass of brandy 
poured into as much of it as will suffice for sixteen persons. 

Length of Service. — The period of service in the French army is 
seven years. At the expiration of that time a soldier receives his discharge, 
and is free to go where he pleases. Some of them, probably one out of 
every six or seven, re-enter the army by voluntary enlistment ; the others, 
in nearly every instance, return to their native place. Those who re-enter 
the army by voluntary enlisting, do so for periods of two or four years. If 
for two years, the soldier receives a bounty of twenty-two francs : if for 
four years, a bounty of forty-four francs, and the addition of a penny per 
diem to his pay. Not more than 5000 or 6000 men enter the army every 
year by voluntary enlistment ; but in a time of war, or when war was ex- 
pected, frbm 40,000 to 50,000 have been known to enlist in the king's 
service. 

Discipline. — The discipline of the French army is not so rigid as ours ; 
the barbarous practice of flogging is .unknown in France. The greatest 
offence which a soldier can commit is that of insulting his superior ; to strike 
an officer subjects the offender to the punishment of death. 

Promotion. — Perhaps the greatest inducement to soldiers to re-enter 
voluntarily the army, after a service of seven years, is to be found in the 
certainty of promotion according to a fixed scale, graduating with a soldier's 
length of service. I need not enter into the details of the steps by which a 
private soldier can rise to the highest rank in the army ; it may be enough 
to state, that he who remains a certain length of time in the service, and 
conducts himself with propriety, may reasonably hope to reach the summit 
of military promotion. 

Pensions. — In the French army, as in ours, length of service, or wounds 
received in battle, entitle to a pension. In a time of peace, thirty years' 
service are required to entitle to a pension ; but in a time of war, fifteen 
years suffice. Every two years' service in the colonies count as three. 
The lowest rate of pension for a common soldier is 200 francs, £8 per 
annum; and the highest rate is 300 francs, or £12 a year. The scale 
varies, as a matter of course, with the different ranks in the army. The 
widows and children of all who die in battle receive about a fourth part of 
what their husbands or fathers would have been entitled to receive. A 
small pension, rarely exceeding £5 per annum, is also settled on the widows 
of pensioners. 

Military Spirit op France. — The French are a military people. 
This would be sufficiently apparent, had we no other evidence on the point 
than is involved in the fact that the army of France is little short of 400,000, 
being more than four times the amount of the English army ; and every 
thing which can be done has been done by the state to foster the military 
spirit. The public buildings in Paris are crowded with pictures of battles 
in which the French army has been successful, and with trophies of its 
victories over the foes of France. The palace of Versailles affords an 
instance of the former, and the Hospital of Invalids furnishes an instance of 
the latter. Much as you meet with in Versailles to excite your wonder and 
occupy your attention, there is nothing strikes you more forcibly than the 
number of pictorial representations of engagements in which the French 
have been successful. You had no idea before that so many battles had 
been fought since nation began to war against nation. And as the French 
appear victorious in every conflict, one who knew no better would be apt to 
conclude that they had never known what it was to sustain a defeat, or 
even to meet with a temporary reverse. You reproach yourself for not 
remembering that you had ever heard of one-half of the battles which are 
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thus commemorated as having been gained by the superiority of French 
prowess. You inquire into the matter, and, in many instances, find that 
what the artist has converted into some great military achievement, was so 
insignificant an affair as to be wholly unworthy of notice. Of this there can 
be no question, that the future historian will do no more than make a mere 
passing allusion to many of the military events, the remembrance of which 
is thus to be perpetuated on canvass, while in many more instances the page 
of history will make no mention of them at all. — In the Hospital of Invalids, 
again, you see hundreds of the flags which the French took from their 
enemies, from the commencement Of Napoleon's career, down to the recent 
triumphs of the French arms in Algiers. — And, as if these memorials of the 
skill and courage of the French were not sufficient to keep up the military 
spirit in France, a marked attention is paid to soldiers in private society. 
The mere circumstance of wearing the habiliments of a military man, is a 
sure passport any where, and renders the person a favorite in all companies. 
The effect of all this is to keep alive the military spirit. We can thus 
account for the eager desire which the French nation show to rush into a 
war whenever their government chances to come into collision with that of 
any other country. 

It is desirable, both for the sake of governments themselves, and of hu- 
manity generally, that something should be done to extinguish the military 
spirit, not only in France, but wherever it exists. No country ever yet 
came off a gainer after having played the game of war. It is a game at 
which all lose War has been the curse of the world, the scourge of the 
human race. It is equally at variance with religion, right reason, sound 
policy, and humanity. My opinions on the subject are so strong, that I 
hold that every public writer is under a grave moral responsibility to do all 
in his power to put an end to that wholesale trading in human life, which 
always takes place between those countries that engage in hostilities with 
each other. 



Preparations for War In time of Peace. 

There is no greater folly than for a republic to maintain costly war estab- 
lishments in time of peace. They add nothing to the real strength of the 
country ; for preparations made on a sudden emergency, when war seems 
to threaten, are left to crumble into decay just as soon as the cloud passes 
over. Our real strength is the patriotism, the personal valor and devotion 
of our citizens, and their fruitfulness of resources, which will never be 
wanting in a just cause. Now I see that $ 15,000 have been appropriated 
by Congress for experiments with Colt's Submarine Battery. Does any 
man in his senses seriously believe that in the next hundred years there will 
he a ship blown up by this process f But, says the advocate of this measure, 
we may be forced into a war when we least expect it, and then Mr. Colt's 
method would be very effective. To be providing, at great expense, for 
these possible but most improbable contingencies, is just about as wise as if 
a man in perfect health should carry about with him a cumbrous and costly 
medicine-chest, containing every drug known to doctors, under the sickly 
apprehension, that he might suddenly be seized with some disorder, he 
could not tell what, at a time he could not tell when. We must run some 
risks, and we do constantly. But it is better to do so than to adopt a bur- 
densome and expensive system, injurious to the morals of the people, 
unfavorable to private virtue and public economy, and repugnant to the 
spirit and genius of our institutions. 
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